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The development of a plan for language teaching 
evaluation and the first steps taken to implement it are reported. 
The plan, developed as a result of efforts to assist th^ Defense 
Language Institute in program evaluation, involves direct observation 
of language instruction in progress. Outside observers would assess 
the degree to which course design, program administration, and 
individual teaching performance conform to certain principles, 
policies, and procedures that have been demonstrated to play a role 
in successful language learning. The final evaluation would also draw 
on the observations of the students in class and the teachers 
themselves to the extent that those observations would also have been 
demonstrated to be relevant. The report outlines the formal steps of 
the evaluation plan and provides a more detailed discussion of the 
ways in which it extends standard evaluation procedures. Results of 
initial implementation at the 1965 National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) Summer Institute for Teachers in Foreign Languages are also 
presented and discussed. Rating instructions and tabulated ratings 
are appended. (MSE) 
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Recent efforts at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
to assist the Defense Language Institute in evalu- 
ating certain of its programs and courses have led 
to a collaborative project with McGill University. 
This document is the first formal report emanating 
from that collaboration. 



THE EVALUATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



A. S. Hayes 

Center for Applied Linguistics 



and 



W. E. Lambert and G. R. Tucker 
McGill University 



Remarkable changes have taken place in foreign language teaching and learning in re- 
cent years. ^ On all levels of instruction, understanding and speaking have become 
serious primary goals, as highly valued as literacy in the language. Many teachers 
now regard them as prerequisite to literacy and to the ultimate study of literature. 
This change in objectives is reflected * i the now familiar contrast between an 
"audiu-lingual" approach, stereotyped i,^ involving mimicry, memorization and pattern 
practice, and a traditional approach, stereotyped as "grammar- translation." There 
have been both formal and informal evaluations^ of these and other "methods,"^ but 
conclusions about them have been limited in their generality because insufficient 
attention has been given to the wide variety of classroom and laboratory procedures 
actually used by teachers supposedly adhering to one method or another. Presumably, 



1. From the enormous literature, the following offer recent statements and 
critiques of the status quo: 

Carroll, John B« "The contributions of psychological theory and educational 
research to the teaching of foreign languages." Modern Language Journal , 
XLIX, 5, May, 1965. pp. 273-81. 

Hayes, Alfred S. "New directions in foreign language teaching." Modern 
Language Journal , XLIX, 5, May, 1965. pp. 281-93. 

Locke, William N. "The future of language laboratories." Modern Language 
Journal, XLIX, 5, May, 1965. pp. 294-304. 

Valdman, Albert, ed. Trends in Language Teaching . New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. , 1966. 

2. A recent comprehensive study at the college level is George A. C. Scherer and 
Michael Wertheimcr, A Psycholinguistic Experiment in Foreign-Language Teaching , 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1964. 

3. For a discussion of the elements that comprise method, see, in a different con- 
text, Hayes, Alfred S., ed. Recommendations of the Work Conference on Literacy , 
held for the Agency for International Development, United States Department 

of State, at Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia, May 23-28, 1964. Washington, 
D.C. : Center for Applied Linguistics, 1965, esp. pp. 35-37. 
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the different classroom and laboratory procedures that differentiate methods reflect 
overt or covert adherence to different principles and different policies. Yet, 
little attention has been given to means of systematically identifying and evaluating 
either the procedures, or the principles and policies underlying them. This neglect 
of evaluation is due in large part, we believe, to the time-consuming and exacting 
requirements of the standard techniques used in education and psychology for eval- 
uating procedural differences of these sorts. 

Standard techniques call for careful comparisons of the post- training proficiency of 
groups of learners, who are measured and found to be equivalent in potential at the 
start of their training, and who then receive essentially differeit types of training. 
Note that Dy obtaining objective measures of pre- to post-training changes in lan- 
guage proficiency, the technique, as typically used, often neglects highly relevant 
events that take place during the actual training program. Consequently one lay 
wonder whether some other techniques could be developed that would have the ir-rits 
of the standard approach, but that would be based more on what the students and 
teachers do in the language classroom and in the language laboratory. Such tech*- 
niques, if they could be developed, would be extremely useful to a) those who are 
experiiaenting with newer teaching methods, b) those contemplating revisions of ex- 
isting procedures, and c) those involved in evaluating ongoing programs of language 
training. 

Recent efforts at the Center for Applied Linguistics to assist the Defense Language 
Institute in evaluating certain of its programs and courses led to the present col- 
laborative venture with McGill University. This report, emanating from that 
collaboration, discusses the development of a plan for language teaching evaluation 
based on direct observation of actual training in progress, and presents the re- 
sults of first steps taken to implement it. Stated briefly, outside observers would 
assess the degree to which course design, program administration, and individual 
teaching performance conform to certain principles, policies, and procedures that 
will have been demonstrated to play a role in successful language learning. The 
final evaluation of the training program would also draw on the observations of the 
students in the class, and the teachers themselves, to the extent that such observa- 
tions will also have been demons ti a ted to be relevant. Clearly, the key phrase 
here is demonstrated , for demonstration is essential if the relative merits of ways 
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of teaching foreign languages are ever to be determined by means more objective than 
personal conviction, however widespread and however sincere. It will be necessary 
to show in some detail how this is possible. 

Here are the rormal steps in our plan to arrive at valid evaluation by direct ob- 
servation. Henceforth we shall use the term feature (s) to refer to one or more 
policies, principles or procedures viewed independently; we shall use the term 
teaching profile or simply profile to refer to a particular array of policies, prin- 
ciples and procedures (features) as they might be found in a given instructional 
setting, say in a university or high school foreign language department. Any recur- 
rent profile may have become established as a "method" of language teaching with a 
distinctive name, i.e. St. Cloud, audio-lingual, audio-visual, direct, television, 
traditional, and others. We also use the term subprofile to refer to recurrent 
variations in detail as they might be found in different elapses in the same in- 
structional setting. 

1. The assembly and preliminary reduction of a comprehensive inventory of features 
believed to be important in foreign language teaching. The subject matter covered 
by the inventory (see Table 2, page 17 ) includes administ^-ation and policy, 
teachers and teacher competence, course design including materials, ciassroom 
procedures and language laboratory practices. Step 1 has been completed, and 

the results are presented in this paper beginning on page 10 . 

2. Pretesting (matching) cf a large number of prospective language students at dif- 
ferent universities or schools. 

3. a) Direct observation by outside evaluatcrs of different classes in progress at 
these institutions. The discussion below suggests 12 classes from nine institu- 
tions, or 108 classes of approximately 25 students per class. The purpose, at 
this stage, is to yield descriptions of teaching profiles based on the inventory 
produced in step 1. b) Judgments of both students and their teachers will be 
collected, 

4. Posttesting of these classes. Application of statistical procedures to evaluate 
the relative importance of different profiles or subprofiles. Separate analysis 
and evaluation of student and teacher judgments. 
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5. Pretesting of other language classes. 

6. Evaluation of these classes in progress according to weighted judgments based on 
adherence to principles demonstrated in step 4, as modified by student and teacher 
judgmenns to the extent proved relevant in step 4. 

7. Posttesting of achievement in these classes and comparison with evaluations nade 
in step 6. 

If evaluation via step 6 proves to be as effective as the pretest-posttest sequence, 
it now becomes a streamlined procedure of great utility when used as the sole eval- 
uative instrument. Steps 2-4 inclusive remain always available as protection against 
closing off language instruction from further investigation. They are invoked when- 
ever newer insights and new research inspire variations in profiles deemed to have 
reasonable potential for modifying the observational criteria as used typically in 
step 5. Since the possibility of continuing to improve language instruction rests 
heavily upon such new research and new insights, the authors feel that teachers and 
administrators must come to have a more than casual understanding of the difficult 
problems attending evaluation. In the hope of contributing to increased under- 
standing of these problems, we now present a more detailed discussion of our research 
plan, which extends the typical standard evaluation procedure in a number of inter- 
esting and, it is hoped, fruitful directions. 

1. The development of an invento>-y. Suppose that we ara permitted to study, for 
research purposes, a large number of foreign language classes at various centers 
across the nation, say twelve Spanish (or any other language) classes from nine 
university settings, making a total of 108 classes with 25 i^tudents per class. 
The nine settings will be chosen because they are believed to have programs 
with distinctively different profiles. The profile of one setting could be one 
which many teachers wou? J identify with a "pure" or extreme audio-lingual ap- 
proach; the profile of another might readily be identified with a variation of 
a more traditional approach, that of a third setting with an eclectic or com- 
promise approach. The selected programs of the other institutions would 
represent still other variations. We have suggested including a number of 
different classes from each setting, in order to assure that sufficient con- 
sideration would be given to within-setting variations that reflect each 
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teacher's individual style. In order to be able to describe the features that 
identify aach profile, it would be extremely useful to have a master list or 
comprehensive inventory of such features. The approach we have followed is to 
ask experienced teachers to suggest features they believe to be important in 
developing second-language proficiency. There is no hint here of evaluation by 
consensus, for these hunches about what works in language training and what 
doesn't are to be regarded only as potentially valuable insights, subject to 
careful validation in step 4. Our primary purpose at this stage is to produce a 
descriptive rather than an evaluative instrument, however, for in step 3 we 
shall have to be as specific as possible in identifying and describing d.-ffer- 
ent teaching profiles, or at least much more specific than has been customary. 
Our unreduced inventory of features contained 324 items, and is by no means 
necessarily exhaustive. 

2. Pretesting (see Table 1). Our research plan requires, as is customary, that the 
groups of students in the various classes within and among settings be system- 
atically matched, at the start of the training to be evaluated, in character- 
istics that are known or presumed to be relevant to eventual language proficiency. 
Important characteristics are language learning aptitude, verbal intelligence, 
kind and degree of motivation, and attitude toward the group whose language is 
to be learned. If each of these characteristics is measured by one or more ob- 
jective tests, a composite score based on some optimum combination of the 
scores on such tests would constitute a measure of what we could call language 
learning "potential." The greater power of such a composite measure stems 
largely from the inclusion of motivational and attitudinal considerations, often 
neglected. If no matching procedures are used, of course, we will not be able 
to determine later if differences in language proficiency at the end of the 
training program are due to differences in teaching profiles or simply to in- 
dividual differences in language learning potential. 

As shown in Table 1, this experimental design readily covers the assessment of 
students in intermediate as well as introductory classes, the former being tested 
for both potential and achievement at the start of training. Advanced classes 
concerned almost entirely with literary studies would not be included. 

Table 1 about here 
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Table 1 



Outline of Proposed Testing Phases* 
Language Setting #1, Profile #1 



Initial Testing 

Steps 2 and 5 



Post-Testing 

Steps 4 and 7 



Class 1= 
Subprofile 1 

Class 2= 
Subprofile 2 

Class 3= 
Subprofile 3 
etc. 



Class 1= 
Subprofile 1 



Class 2= 
Subprofile 2 
etc. 



Low P 



jlist of) 
; scoreso 



Low P 



rlist of) 
; scores) 



Low A 



;iist ofi 
[ scores) 

;iist of) 
\? and A3 
[ scoreso 



Introductory Cxasses 



Average P 



High P 



;iist of) 
; scores) 



clist of) 
[ scores] 



Intermediate Classes 



Average P 



High P 



[list of) 
J scores) 



jlist ofi 
; scores) 



Average A 



High A 



(list 

C SCO 



of) 
ores) 



list of 
P and A 
scores 



(list 

( SCO 



of) 
oresi 



(list of 
P and A 
scores 



Low A 



Average A 



High A 



:iist of) 
[ scores) 



[list of) 
' scores) 



Low A 



Average A 



[list of) 
[ scores! 



(list of) 
C scores) 



[list of) 
' scores) 



High A 



[list of) 
[ scores] 



*See text for crucial role of direct observation of training and of student and teacher 
Q gmen ts , 



De finitions: 



Setting : University or school where training is to be evaluated. Nine are proposed. 

Profile : A recurrent array of instructional and administrative policies, principles 
and procedures. The number of distinctive profiles to be found in the nine 
settings will be established by direct observation in step 3# 

Subprofile : Profile with son.^ variations in detail as observed typically in different 
classes in the same setting. Twelve classes are suggested of about 25 
students each. 

_P : Language learning potential, based on measurements of aptitude, verbal 
intelligence, kind and degree of motivation, and attitude toward group 
whose language is to be learned. 

A : Achievement in understanding, speaking, reading and writing. 
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Direct observation of training, a) Preliminary discussions with department 
heads at interested universities would produce broadly general descriptions of 
goals and methods; interviews with 3ome teachers would yield fur*:r.er specifics 
on classroom and laboratory procedures. The choice of textbook or other pub- 
lished or locally prepared instructional materials would provide further im- 
portant clues to the selection of settings whose language programs promised 
sufficient contrast co make evaluation worthwhile. From this point on, there 
are problems which only direct observation of training can begin to solve. 
Supervision of language classroom instruction varies greatly from institution to 
institution, and does not exist in many colleges and universities. The long 
tradition that the university classroom is sacrosanct, that it is really un- 
gentlemanly to peek, combines with the practice of placing much introductory 
language teaching in the hands of inexperienced assistants to produce a 
tremendous disparity in the teaching practices that teachers actually engage 
in, irrespective of any methodological label. All this is intended not as 
criticism, but to explain why it is imperative that we now use the instrument 
developed in step 1 to help us describe what actually happens. If vTe do not 
do this, we have condemned the statistical analyse? of step 4 to a comparison 
of the methodological labels on the classroom doors, and these labels cannot 
identify what goes on behind those doors with either sufficient precision or 
sufficient consistency for our purposes. 

In practice, at step 3, outside evaluatori would be given in schedule form the 
descriptive inventory previously developed. This is a set of potentially 
important features whose relevance has yet to be demonstrated. The eval- 
uators (i.e. describers, at this first level investigation) visit enough 
classes at different times during the training program (how many and at what 
times may well be the subject of a preliminary feasibility study) and produce 
a profile description in inventory terms. Provision must be made for including 
descriptions of practices which have not been anticipated by the inventory. A 
full profile description, of course, contains many features besides teaching 
practices. 

b) To suggest including the judgments of students and their teachers in the 
streamlined evaluation procedure of step 6, is surely to invite controversy^ 
But students are always there, they are the ones learning, they can be asked to 
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give their views about the strengths and weaknesses of the program at various 
times during the course. The technical language of the schedules used by the 
describers would need to be modified for this purpose, of course. Student eval- 
uations should be considered in the light of their own language potential as 
previously measured (i,e, high, average, low) and according to their own profi- 
ciency standing in the course (A, B, C, D grade). One might eventually give 
different weights to the judgments of those who are getting poor grades, for 
example. In much the same spirit, the course teachers themselves could be asked 
to judge th ir own procedures and use of materials, and their views might be 
weighted according to their degree of skill in developing student achievement. 
But we must stress here that the importance of student and teacher judgments 
and hence the weight to be given them remains to be determined. At this stage 
we collect their observa*-ions for later, separate, analysis. 

4. Posttesting* statistical analysis of relative importance of different profiles 
and of student and teacher judgments. Final testing would determine the level 
of achievement attained in the several skills by students in introduccory classes 
and the improvement shown by students in intermediate classes. Degree of achieve- 
ment can then be used to evaluate the profiles and subprofiles that characterize 
the classes in each setting. Several statistical procedures are now available 
for evaluating the relative importance of dirferent patterns of training pro- 
cedures, e.g. the "randomized block design"^ and the use of "regression 
analysis. "5 By these means we can hope to isolate profiles and subprofiles with- 
in and among settings that were especially effective in developing proficiency, 
as well as profiles that showed little promise or none at all. The resulting 
rating or profiles will have been enhanced by the design provision for initial 
measurements of levels of potential (and achievement for intermediate students), 
for we can now not only relate final achievement scores to potential, but can 
determine the relative effectiveness of different profiles and subprofiles for 
students with different potentials. Further, the importance of the individual 



4. B. J. Winer, Statistical Principles in Experimental Design , New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1962, 

5. G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods , Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State University 
Press, 1956. 

See Table -1. 
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teacher's skill would show itself if, in the analysis, similar profiles and 
subprofiles among different classes seemed to accomp ny c^ifferences in achieve- 
ment among students of ma -^hed potential. If this happens, subgroups of 
teachers could be iso"" ,ho are especially skilled at developing achievement 

and contrasts could be made with others who, using similar training approaches, 
were less successful. As previously indicated, similar analytical procedures 
will be used at this stage to evaluate the judgments of students and teachers 
collected in step 3, 

Steps 5, 6 and 7 require no further discussion, other than to repeat our previous 
comment 4 If evaluation via step t proves to be as effective as the pretest- 
posttest sequence, it now becomes a streamlined procedure of great utility when 
used as the sole evaluative instrument. Steps 2-4 inclusive remain always 
available as protection against closing off language instruction from further 
investigation. They are invoked whenever newer insights and new research inspire 
variations in profiles deemed to have reasonable potential for modifying the ob- 
servational criteria as used typically in step 5. 

Step 1 : Language Teaching^rocedures and Principles 
and their Rated Importance 

We wei^ able to implement some of these ideas by drawing on the resources of the 
Center for Applied Linguistics and the 1965 NDEA Summer Institute for Teachers of 
Foreign Languages. In connection with the Center's work with the Defense Language 
Institute, a tentative list of relevant questions about language teaching and 
learning had been developed by Center staff and a team of consultants.* These ques- 
tions were subsequently expanded and converted into 324 statements of procedures and 
principles that had been proposed as either valuable or essential for effective lan- 
guage teaching. These principles and policies were grouped under the following 
headings: 1) administration and policy; 2) teachers and teacher competence; 3) course 
design; 4) testing; 5) classroom and classes; and 6) language laboratory. While 
selected with the requirements of universities and government agencies in ir.ind, most 



*At different stages in the evolution of this material valuable contributions were 
made by Michfele Hendlisz, William Nemser, A. Hood Roberts, and Grace Yeni-Komshian, 
all on the staff of the Center for Applied Linguistics at the time. The authors 
are grateful to George Ferguson, Department of Psychology, McGill University, for 
statistical advice. 
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of them are clearly applica^' to secondary school language instruction as well. A 
booklet containing these itemL and instructions for rating them was sent, along with 
an explanatory letter, to 621 members of the teaching staff of the 1965 NDEA Insti- 
tutes, in all 50 States of the U.S. Teaching staff members were asked to rate the 
importance of each of the listed principles and procedures on a "value scale" from 
1 (low) to 7 (high). A rating of -1 indicated that the responder felt the item was 
"bad" (i.e., to be avoided in good teaching). Completed booklets were returr d by 
364 people and their responses form the basis of this phase of our study, ^he items 
and instructions are given in an Appendix to this report.^ 

The responses were transferred to I.B.M. cards and the average ratings for each item 
were computed, along with the standard deviations of ratings. These statistics were 
computed without including values of (-1). In Table 2, we have listed those items 
that are Very Important (VI), Important (I), or Bad (B), according to the following 
definitions. If the mean (average) rating of an item is 6 or greater (out of a pos- 
sible 7) and the standard deviation is less than one, the item is considered very 
important since nearly 707o of the judges rate that : tem as 5, 6 or 7. If item 
has a mean rating of 6 or more and the standard deviation is greater than 1 but less 
than 2, the range of ratings is somewhat more diversified, although the item is still 
considered to be important. An item is considered bad if it is judged as involving 
a "wrong" or "bad" procedure by at least 12 per cent of the judges; and if the item 
has a mean rating of less than four (i.e., at the "unimportant" end of the rating 
scale) . 

Table 2 about here 

From the biographical information supplied by eac judge, we were able to compare 
the average ratings of various subgroups of judges, those, for example, with a good 
deal of experience teaching at the college or university level in contrast to those 
with less experience, or those with American training in contrast to those trained 
in Europe, etc. As is apparent in Table 2, our "selected" group of judges is remark- 
ably like the "total" group which comprised all those involved in the NDEA institutes. 



6. Single copies of the questionnaire booklet are obtainable at no charge from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, to the limit of a very small supply. 
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including high school teachers and foreign trained instructors as well as American 
college and university teachers. Thus, the first noteworthy trend is the marked 
agreement as to what is important and what is not, or what is wrong or bad. 

What is the nature of this agreement? If one examines Table 2 catefully, one notices 
that the language teaching movement in the U.S. A, has taken on a rather well-defined 
"new look," for better or for worse. To a possible charge of audio-lingual bias among 
these particular teachers one must immediately agree that there are surely many in- 
dividuals with contrary views. 6ut there can be no doubt that this is an influential 
group, whose impact is felt not only in their own institutions but in the many 
secondary schools whose teachers attended NDEA Institutes. Further, bias is hardly 
relevant to the ultimate purposes of the present project, for, you will recall, we 
simply wish to reduce our comprehensive inventory of features by some consistent 
means. 

Let us outline briefly the content of this new look as it emerges from the strong 
consensus of a large group of influential language teachers. 

First, with regard to administration, it is generally agreed that teachers should 
have the full support of supervisors who are themselves experienced in language ped- 
3go8y> and who will assure that enough teachers are available to permit them to 
prepare their lessons during the working day, and that opportunities are given 
teachers to shape courses according to their own ideas. Furthermore, salaries should 
be satisfactory, and teachers should have opportunities to improve their skills as 
well as expect advancements if they teach well. It is recommended that class size 
be held to approximately 18 students for regular courses, and 12 students for inten- 
sive courses. 

The teachers themselves should have native or native-like competence in speaking, 
reading and writing the language they teach. They should also be competent in lan- 
guage pedagogy. As persons, they should be patient, agreeable, conscientious, firm 
but encouraging, show tact when correcting, students, make clear exactly what is being 
corrected and assuring that the errors are actually corrected by the students. They 
should also be resourceful and flexible and be able to maintain interest. 
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With regard to course design^ it is agreed that teachers should inti.'oduce new con- 
tent gradu:»lly and in terms of already familiar materials. Many of our judges agreed, 
however, that they should not ask for memorization of vocabulary lists (45%)^ or of 
grammatical rules (26%), nor should they introduce phonological elements as isolated 
sounds (21%) or ask students lo make phonological transcriptions (2l7o). Instead, 
vocabulary should be introduced in appropriate situational contexts, through sen- 
tences. Our informants also agree that teachers should not concentrate exclusively 
on one aspect of instruction, such as grammar (39%), during a given class, nor 
should they use class time for written exercises too early in the course (24%). In 
fact, there is agreement thLt they should completely hold off the introduction of 
standard orthography (34%) c Consideration should be given to prosodic features of 
the language, such as intonation, but teachers should not use tongue-twisters (18%) 
or exaggerated stress in teaching pronunciation (34%), nor should sentences be used 
in which sounds occur with abnormally high frequency, as in repetitive alliteration 
(12%). Instead full use should be made of oral drills of various types, including 
conversations, substitutions, cued-responses , question-answer exercises and oral 
fluency drills. la fact, it is recommended that over three times as much attention 
be given to oral as compared to written work at the elementary level. At the advanced 
levels, this is reduced to a 5 to 4 ratio. 

Willie oral exercises evoke strong positive agreement among our judges, translation 
exercises tend to be rated negatively (from 12% to 42%), whether they are oral or 
written, native language to foreign language or the converse, or sentences in one 
language used to elicit the other language equivalents. Further, given nur defini- 
tion of a "B" rating, there is some agreement that one should not use printed literal 
translations of readings (437o), nor should translations be used as prompting de- 
vices (467o) or glosses (13%), or as introductions (25%) or summaries (15%) of 
dialogues or text materials. 

The use of analytic or descriptive statements are also considered as bad or unimportant 
by many teachers when used either before (17%) or during (35%) drills. 



7. These and subsequent percentages refer to the proportion of teachers who rate 
the pertinent item as (-1). Each item, together with its rating, may be found 
in the Appendix. 
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Audio-visual aids are considered important as is the choice of the appropriate content 
of readings, considering the student's maturity. On the other hand, the use of free 
compositions at the elementary level is considered bad by 5l7o of our respondents. 

Instruction about the foreign culture should make use of authentic information, 
presented preferably through films, and in such a fashion that it is coordinated into 
a unified program of study. At the advanced stages, the foreign language, not the 
native, should be used to present cultural information. 

There is a very clear position on testing that comes to light when one examines what 
is considered bad and unimportant. The general view appears to be that few restric- 
tions should be made with regard to who should or should not be admitted to a foreign 
language progr-^n.^ Admittance on the basis of mimicry ability (16%) or native- 
language proficiency (31%), is viewed as wrong or unimportant, and, in fact, no item 
regarding admittance by aptitude test is regarded as "important/* Furthermore, 
ability grouping according to vocabulary (16%), or writing proficiency (16%), is dis- 
couraged. With regard to periodic examinations, there is a negative attitude on the 
part of 3 5 to 26% of our respondents toward weekly or bi-monthly administration of 
vocabulary, grammar, or composition-writing tests, or mid- term exams that cover all 
materials touched on in the course. Instead, very strong support is given to tests 
for listening and speaking skills; students' achievement should be evaluated in 
terms of such tests, class performance and final exams, not on any of these com- 
ponents alone. 

Various features of the classroom are rated as important. There should, for example, 
be good acoustics, low noise level, appropriate size and adequate lighting and 
ventilation. 



8. As mentioned, the responses of various other subgroups were also compiled. It 
is interesting to note that there is extremely high agreement among groups 
(e.g. items rated VI by one group are generally rated VI by another group). 
One minor deviation from this general pattern may be noted in the responses of 
teachers who have received European university training. These judges rate 
items 178, 179, 180, 183, 185 relating to textual material or culture as VI 
or I. Further, they tend not to regard the items in Section IV (Testing) re- 
lated to Admittance to Foreign Language Program, Grouping, Tests Administered 
During Foreign Language Course, as being bad items, while the other judges for 
whom data are reported do regard some of these as bad or unimportant features. 
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The language laboratory emerges as a very important characteristic of the new look in 
language training, and various features of language laboratories help one to infer 
what the good or ideal laboratory should be. First, laboratory work should be com- 
pulsory; it should be supervised, and coordinated with classroom activities. For 
regular courses, it is recommended that approximately 2 1/2 hours v/eekly be spent in 
the lab for every 5 hours in the class, at least for the first two semesters of 
training. For the third and fourth semesters, 2 hours of lab for every 3 hours of 
class time is recommended. The lab periods should cover about 30 minutes. The labo- 
ratory should provide for preventive maintenance, emergency service facilities, tape 
cataloguing and distribution, as well as protection against vandalism and theft. 
With regard to the lab's physical facilities, there should be acoustic treatment of 
walls, ceilings, and booths. The equipment should be easy to operate, reliable and 
of good sound quality. "Professional*^ equipment for making master tapes should be 
available. The lab should have a director who is technically competent, but with 
technicians to help him. 

Simple loudspeakers and headphones are judged to be insufficient by approximately 
15% of the respondents. Instead, there should be headphones and microphones to permit 
students to hear themselves (audio-active system) while enabling teachers, from a 
central location, to listen to and communicate with individual students or with every- 
one in the lab. Recording with a tape speed of 1 7/8 inches per second is considered 
bad by 207o of our respondents. The taped material itself should be natural, making 
use of experienced performers and native speakers as models. There should be a 
variety of native voices used, both male and female; using different models in dia- 
logue materials is important. Finally, taped drill exercises are valued, especially 
those which provide measured pauses during which the student responds. 

In summary, then, judging from the very strong consensus arrived at b> a large sample 
of influential teachers in North America, the new look in foreign language training 
is strongly biased toward a thoroughly audio-lingual approach with various sorts of 
modem supportive features. 

In sum, a large group of influential language teachers seems to agree on what the 
features of tha new look are or should be. Although these trends which have appeared 
as a by-product of the first phase of our project, should be of interest to all those 
in the profession and of concern to those who like to keep experimentation with 
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varying procedures alive, we view them as part of a necessary stock-taking, providing 
us with the material to be used in the next phase where all aspects (positive as well 
as negative) of this new look will be used as guidelines for visiting evaluators and 
for students and teachers involved in the training itself. Whether these apparently 
important and unimportant principles and procedures are actually important or not 
now needs to be tested. 
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Table 2 

Important and Unimportant F eatures of Language Te aching 
Principles and Procedures 



Judgment Group ^ 
Item No, Total Selected Item Content 

I. Principles of Administration and Polic;y 

!• VI VI A clear assignment of responsibility within the 

organization. 

2. II Adequate number of personnel assigned to each 

activity or project (writing materials, teacher 
training, test monitoring, etc.)* 

3. II Supervisors or department heads competent in 

language pedagogy. 

7. I I An administrative mechanism allowing teachers 

to influence the preparation or adoption of 
materials. 

!!• I I Limitation of the non-teaching work load to al- 

low sufficient time for lesson preparation during 
the work day. 

Teacher Improvement and Status 

12. VI VI Opportunity for the teacher to improve his pro- 

fessional competence. 

18. VI I Opportunity for advancement xn salary and rank 

as a result of outstanding teaching service. 

19. VI VI Salary levels designed to attract and keep qual- 

ified personnel. 



*The total group comj. ises all 364 judges. The selected group comprises 130-140 
highly experienced, American trained professors, excluding those with foreign degrees, 
those with 4 years or less teaching experience, and those who are teachers or adminis- 
trators at the high school level. 

The ratings are marked as Very Important (VI) if the mean rating is 6 or greater 
(out of possible 7), and with a standard deviation of less than 1, (thus approximately 
70% of the judges rated that item 5 or greater); I indicatej a mean rating of 6 or more 
with standard deviation of less than 2; B indicates Bad in that 12 percent of judges 
or more rated this item as "bad»* or "wong" (-1 rating) and the mean rating for the 
item is less than 4. 
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Item No. 


Total 


Selected 




Item Contenc 








TT 


Principles Related to Teachers and Teacher 
Competence 


90 


VT 
vx 


VX 




Teachers with native or near-native competence in 
speak?ng the foreign language. 


21, 


I 


I 




Teachers with native or near-native competence in 
reading the foreign language. 






I 




Teachers with native or near-native competence in 
writing the foreign language. 






1 




Teachers competent in language pedagogy. 






VI 




Patience of the teacher. 






T 
1 




Agreeable man-er. 




VI 


Vi 




Conscientiousness of the teacher in lesson prep- 
aration. 


36. 


I 


I 




Maintenance of control of the class at all times. 


37. 


VI 


VI 




Encouragement of students by the teacher. 


38. 




VI 




Tact during correction. 


jy. 




T 

1 




Prevention of ridicule of dtudents by each other. 


40. 


I 


VT 




Rapport with the students. 


44. 




I 




Unambiguous reference to error being corrected. 






T 

L 




Requiring accurate repetition by the student after 
the correction of his error. 


53. 




1 




Resourcefulness: the use of unplanned oppor- 
tunities to illustrate points mentioned. 


54. 




1 




Varied demands made on students to compensate for 
differences in their relative proficiency. 


55. 


VI 


VI 


TII. 


Maintenance of interest among the students. 
Course Design 


56. 


I 


I 




Introduction of new material in terms of already 
familiar material. 
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Judgment Group s 
Item No. Total Selected Item Content 

III. Course Design (ContM) 

57. I I Gradual introduction of new material. 

63. B B Memorization of vocabulary lists. 

66. B B Memorization of grammatical rules. 

70. B B Introduction of phonological elements as isolated 

Sounds* 

74. B B Use of phonological transcription by the student. 

77 # I I Appropriateness of vocabulary to the situations 

in which it will be used. 

80. I I Introduction of vocabulary in situational con- 

text. 

81. I I Introduction of vocabulary in sentences, 

90. B B Concentration on one aspect of the language 

(pronunciation, vocaoulary, grammar) during a 
given class hour. 

91. B B Immediate introduction of standard orthography* 

95* B B Use of classtime for written exercises at elemen- 

tary stages of instruction. 

97. I I Consideration given prosodic features, e.g. into- 

nation. 

B B Use of tongue-twisters in teaching pronunciation. 

101» B B Use of sentences in which the sounds occur with 

abnojumally high frequency (e.g. Let's leave little 
Lily alone .) 

102. B B Use of devices such as unnatural stress and word 

division while drawing the student's attention to 
specific features or making corrections. 

103. VI VI Use of oral drills. 

104. I VI Use of oral conversion exercises (e.g. from 

negation to affirmation). 

105. I I Use of oral substitution exercises (e.g. There is 

no money - there is no bread . ) 

^ 22 
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Judgment Group ^ 
Item No , Total Selected Item Content 

III. Course Design (Cont'd) 

106. I I Use of oral cued response exercises (the teacher 

supplies part of the response). 

107. VI VI Use of oral question-answer exercises in the for- 

eign language. 

108. I I Use of oral fluency drills (e.g. John is rurmin^^ 

John is running to the store, John is running to 
the corner store .). 

109. B - R** B - R Use of oral native-language to foreign-language 
B-Int** B-Int. translation exercises. (E)* 

110. B - R** B - R Use of written native-language to foreign- 
B-Int** B-Int. language translation. 

Ill* B - R** B - R Use of oral native-language to foreign-language 

translation exercises. (A)* 

112. B - R** B - R Use of written native-language to foreign- language 
B-Int** B-Int. translation exercises. (A)* 

113. B - R** B - R Use of oral foreign-language to native-language 
B-Int** B-Int. translation exercises. (E)* 

114. B - R** B - R Use of written foreign-language to native- language 
B-Int** B-Int. translption exercises. (E)* 

115. B - R** B - R Use of oral foreign-language to native -language 
B-Int** B-Int. translation exercises. (A) 

116. B - R** B - R Use of written foreign-language to native- language 
B-Int** B-Int. translation exercises. (A) 



*(E) means "at elementary stages of instruction," (A) means "at advanced stages 
of instruction." 

**An intensive course is arbitrarily defined as one requiring 20 or more hours of 
student learning-time per week, including laboratory work, for a total of 200-800 
hours. 

A regular course is arbitrarily defined as a college or university course re- 
quiring five hours per week of cla^s time for two semesters, threa hours of class time 
for the third and fourth semester. 
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Judgment Group * 
Item No , Total Selected Item Content 

III. Course Design (Cont'd) 

118. B - R** B - R Use of written exercises allowing for latitude 

B-Int** B-Int. in response. (E) 

129. B B Use of native-language sentences to el?.cit 

foreign-language equivalents. 

130. B B Use of foreign-language sentences to elici^, 

native-language equivalents. 

135. B B Use of analytic or descriptive statements before 

drill. 

137. B B Use of analytic or descriptive statements during 

drill. 

139. I Use of audio-visual aids. 

148. I I Relationship of subject matter of readings to 

student maturity. 

152. B B Instructing the student to interpret one sentence 

at a time. 

160. VB VB Use of free composition at elementary stages. 

168. B B Use of printed native-language equivalents of 

dialogues or basic sentence materials preceding 
the foreign- language text. 

170. B B Use of printed native-language summaries of 

dialogues. 

172. B B Use of printed translations of readings. 

173. B B Use of printed literal translations. 

174. B B Use of printed interlinear translations. 

'!75m B B Use of printed interlinear translations as a 

prompting device. 

176. B B Use of marginal glosses in the native-language. 

Culture 

184. VI VI Presentation of authentic cultural information. 
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Item No . 

187. 

189. 

190. 
194. 

197. 

198. 
199. 

203. 
204. 
205. 

208. 
209. 
210. 

ERIC 



Judgnetic Group * 
Total Selected 



Item Content 



III. Course Design (ContM) 



VI 



VI 

I 
I 



B - R** B - R 
B-Int** 



B - R** B - R 
B-Int** B-Int. 



B - R** 



B - R 
B-Int. 

B - R** B - R 
B-Int** B-Int. 

B - R** B - R 
B-Int** B-Int. 



B - R** B - R 

B-Int** B-Int. 

B - R** B - R 

B-Int** B-Int. 

B - R** B - R 

B-Int** B-Int, 



Use of native-language in presenting cultural 
information at advanced stages of instruction. 

Use of foreign-language in presenting cultural 
information at advanced stages of instruction. 

Use of films in presenting cultural information. 

Coordination of these presentations into an 
integrated program. 

IV. Testing 

Admittance to the Foreign Language Program 

Admittance on the basis of an interview testing 
the capacity of the student to mimic foreign 
sounds. 

Admittance on the basis of an English proficiency 
test. 

Admittance on the basis of an aptitude test de- 
signed by the foreign language teacher. 

Grouping 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency 
test in grammar. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency 
test in vocabulary. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency 
test in composition writing. 

Tests Administered During Foreign Language Course 
Weekly administration of vocabulary tests. 



Weekly administration of grammar tests. 



Weekly administration of composition-writing 
tests. 
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Item No . 

213, 
214. 
216. 
219. 



223. 
224. 
225. 
227. 
228. 

229. 



231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 



Judgment Group * 
Total Selected 



B - R** B - R 
B-Int** b-Int. 

B - R** B - R 
B-Int** B-Int. 

B - R 
B-Int. 



VI 



VI 



VI 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

VI 



I 
I 



VI 



VI 



VI 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

VI 



I 
I 
I 
I 



Item Content 
IV. Testing (Cont'd) 

Bi-monthly administration of vocabulary tests. 

Bi-monthly administration of grammar tftsts. 

One mid- term exam on all the covered r'aterial. 

Im^/ortance of Speaking skill for testing pur- 
poses, regular courses. 

Importance of Listening skill for testing pur- 
poses, regular courses. 

Importance of Speaking skill for tes'iing pur- 
poses, intensive courses. 

Importance of Listening skill for testing pur- 
poses, intensive courses. 

Evaluation of Student Achie ' qment 

Evaluation based on tests only. 

Evaluation based on class performance only. 

Evaluation based on final exams or.Ty. 

Evaluation based on tests and final exams only. 

Evaluation based on class performance ana final 
exams only. 

Evaluation based on tests, class performance, 
and final exams. 

V. Classroom and Classes 

Adequacy of the acoustics. 

Low noise level. 

Adequacy of the lighting. 

Comfortable temperature. 
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Judgment Cvoups* 
Item No > Total Selected Item C .itent 

V. Classrooir f .d Classes (ContM) 

236» I I Adequacy of the ventilation. 

237. I I Adequacy of the classroom size. 

239. I VI Presence of a blackboard. 

VI. Language Laboratory 

Administration and Policy 

243. I I Compulsory work in the laboratory. 

247. I Supervision of students. 

248. VI VI Coordination of classroom and laboratory work. 

253. I VI Preventive maintenance program (e.g. periodic 

equipment inspections, equipment performance 
tests, etc.). 

254. I VI Emergency service facilities. 

255. I I Measures to prevent vandalism or theft. 

256. VI VI Tape cataloguing and distribution system. 

Physical Facilities, General 

259. I 1 Protection from distraction. 

260. I I Acoustic treatment of walls. 

261. I I Acoustic treatment of ceiliag. 

262. I VI Acoustic treatment of booths. 

264. VI VI Ease of operation of equipment. 

265. VI VI Reliability of equipment. 

266. VI VI Sound quality. 

267. I I "Professional" recording equipment for making 

master tapes. 

270. I I Spare parts (e.g. tubes, microphone and head- 

phone cords and plugs, etc.) 
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Judgment Groups - 
Item No > T o^al Selected Item Cf ^-ent 

VI. Language Laboratory (ContM) 

271. v'l VI Tape storage space. 

Staff 

272. II A laboratory director. 

273. II A director competent in technical aspects of 

equipment. 

277. I Technician(c) responsible for daily maintenance. 

Laboratory Systems and Features 

283. B B General listening via loudspeaker. 

284. B B Headphones, without features in items 285 and 

286. 

285. I Headphones plus microphone to enable the student 

to hear himself as he responds (audio-active 
system) . 

293. I I Teacher can listen to individual students from 

a central location (monitoring facilities). 

295. I I Teacher at central location can communicate 

with each student individually (intercom facil- 
ities) . 

298. I I Teacher can address every one in the laboratory 

(all-call feature). 

303» B B Tape speed of 1 7/8 inches per second. 

Taped Material 

307. VI VI Nata;alness. 

308, I I Experienced performers as models. 

310. VI VI Use of native-speakers a.*? models on tape. 

313. VI VI Use of a variety of native voices. 

314. VI VI Use of male and female voices. 
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Judgment: Group ^ 
Item No . Total Selected Item Content 

VI. Language Laboratory (Cont'd) 

317. VI VI Use of different speakers for different roles 

in dialogue. 

320. I I Use of taped drills exercises. 

321. VI VI Use of measured pauses during which the student 

responds. 

The following items are considered separately since they required judges to supply 
numerical information in addition to using the familiar rating scale. ^ 

Item No. 



159. Recommend ratir^' of oral to written work for intensive and for regular courses, 
and rate the importance of the recommended ratios according to the value scale. 

a) at elementary stages 

regular (%) 69.15 (70.26 ) oral work to (%) 20.67 (19.16 ) written work^ 

Importance = VI (VI) 

intensive (%) 70. 22 (72.67 ) oral work to (%) 18.57 (16. 79 ]! written work 

Importance = VI (VI) 

b) at advanced stages 

regular (%) 51.57 (51.11 ) oral work to (%) 38.24 (37.37 ) written work 

Importance = 5.87 (5.89) 

intensive (%) 54.86 (55.19 ) oral work to (%) 33.32 (33.37 ) written work 

Importance = 5.91 (5.96) 



^The ratings of the total group are provided in the spaces below. Figures in 
parentheses are ratings of the selected group. 

^These percentages should be treated as proportions. They do not total 100 
since some judges did not answer both parts of an item. 
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Item N o, 

240. Recommend an optimum number of students per class for regular and intensive 

courses and rate the importance of yuxxr recommendation according to the value 
scale^ Consider that classes should be limited to 5, 10, 15 or 30 students. 

a"*' regular : (No.) 18 (18) students 

Importance = I (VI) 
b) intensive: (No.) 12 (12) students 

Importance = VI (VI) 

251. Recomm^^^id ratios of laboratory tirae to class time for •^regular" and for 
"intensive" courses and rate the importance o^ the recommended ratios according 
to the value scale. 

Regular, 1st 

and 2nd sem. (No.) 2.58 (2.62 ) hour(s) lab weekly to five hours class weekly. 

Importance = 5.98 (I) 

Regular, 3r d 

and 4th sem. (No.) 1.90 (1.95 ) hour(s) lab weekly to three hours class weekly. 

Importance = 5.79 (5.89) 

Intensive (No.) 1.61 (1.54 ) hour(s) lab weekly to (No.) 2.69 (2.55 ) 
hour(s) class weekly. 

Importance = I (VI) 

252. Recommend an optimum length for language laboratory periods (e.g. 30 minutes, 
120 minutes) for students of university age or older, and rate the importance 
of the recommendation according to the value scale. 

Single sittings of (No.) 30.77 (30.76 ) minutes. 

Importance - VI (VI) 

Sittings of (No.) 30.80 (34.12 ) minutes with (No.) 1.47 (1.59 ) breaks of 
(No.) 5.04 (4.45 ) minutes. 

Importance = 5.72 (5.76) 
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Item No , 

280. If your rating of item 279 is 3 or higher, recommend a ratio of such monitors 

to students working in the laboratory, and rate the importance of the recommended 
ratio according to the value scale. 

There should be 1 monitor to (No.) 19 (16.03 ) students. 

Importance = 5.41 (5.35) 

282. If your rating of item 281 is 3 or higher, recommend a ratio of such monitors 

to students working in the laboratory, and rate the importance of the recommended 
ratio according to the value scale. 

There should be 1 monitor to (No.) 16 (10.04 ) students. 

Importance - 5.40 (5.31) 
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Appendix ^ 

Rating Instructions for the Language Program Evaluation Project 
Language teaching principles and procedures are grouped into six subsections: 



I. 


Administration and Policy 


II. 


Teachers and Teacher Competence 


III. 


Course Design 


IV, 


Testing 


V. 


Classroom and Classes 


VI. 


Lanp'tage Laboratory 



You are asked to rate the importance of each principle or procedure on a value 
scale ; 

//////// / 
-1 1234567 

Seven (7) is the highest rating and means "very important"; one (1) is the lowest 
rating and means "unimpor tant Rate each item by putting a mark (x) in the ap- 
propriate slot. The rating minus-one (-1) has a different meaning: it indicates 
that you consider that principle or procedtire as bad or wrong. Sometimes the -1 
slot is omitted. Occasionally you are asked to do something different; in such 
cases, special instructions are given. Make your rating on the basis of what you 
feel would be your opinion as a general rule, and do not worry about special cases 
or particular conditions unless they are specified in the item. Since the items 
are ofte^ in context, it will be helpful to read each subsection all the way 
through Isfore deciding on your rating. If you feel that the meaning of an item 
is not clear, please so indicate in the margin. 

Quite often you are asked to rate the importance of an item for ''intensive*' and 
••regular** courses separately. An intensive .ourse is arbitrarily defined as one 
requiring 20 or more hours of student learning- time per week, inc luding laboratory 
work, for a total of 200-600 hours. A regular course is arbitrarily defined as z 
college or university course requiring five hours per week of class time for two 
semesters, three hours of class time for the third and fourth semester. For in- 
tensive courses, assume a primary listening-speaking objective; for regular courses, 
assume a four-skill objective. Secondary schools are not included in this phase 
of the project. 



^he mean rating, standard deviation, and 7o of (-^1) responses are indicated for 
each item. Some items required numerical values (e.g., number of hours). These 
values may be found in Table 2. 
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Brief biographical questions appear at the end of the questionnaire. You mav si 
this or not, as you wish, but please do so if you would like to receive informa- 
tion concerning the progress of this project. A sheet is attached on which you 
may make additional comments. 
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I. PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



•rr 

X 




%(-l) 




6.47 


.89 


0 


1. 


6.11 


1.15 


0 


2. 


6,25 


1.16 


0 


3. 


4.96 


1. 63 


. 01 


4. 


R5.14 
14.5 


1.55 
1.88 


.01 
.02 


5. 


R5.95 
15.56 


1.28 
1.78 


.02 
.05 


6. 


6.16 


1.18 


.01 


7. 


5.63 


1.53 


.01 


8. 



. tion. 

Adequate number of personnel assigned to each activity 
or project (writing materials, teacher training, test 
monitoring, etc.). 

Supervisors or department heads competent in language 
pedagogy. 

4. Supervisors or department heads competent in linguistics. 

5. Supervisors or department heads competent in literature. 

Freedom of the teacher to supplement regular material 
with additional material of his own in his classes. 

An administrative mechanism allowing teachers to influence 
the preparation or adoption of materials. 

An administrative mechanism allowing students to transfer 
to different ability groups. 

9. Number of teaching hours in intensive courses not to 
exceed Rate the importance of this recom- 
mendation according to the value scale, 

10. Number of teaching hours in regular courses not to 

exceed . Rate the importance of this recom-r 

mendation according to the value scale. 

6.17 1.17 0 11. Limitation of the non- teaching work load to allow suf- 

ficient time for lesson preparation during the work day. 

T EACHER IMPROVEMENT AND STATUS 

6.56 .83 0 12. Opportunity for the teacher to improve his professional 

competence. 

5.45 1.53 .02 13. An in-service teacher training program. 
4.55 1.75 .05 14. Staff members visiting each other's classes. 
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Principles of Administration and Policy (Cont'd) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 
X ^ %(-l) 

5.16 1»60 .01 15» Development of the teacher's competence in areas of 

specialization (writing of materials, teacher training, 
administration) , 

5,8 1.4 ,01 16, Opportunity for the teacher to attend professional 

meetings. 

5.88 1.25 0 17. Opportunity for the teacher to confer with specialists 

from other institutions. 

6.41 1.00 .01 18. Opportunity for advancement in salary and rank as a re- 
sult of outstanding teaching service, 

6.66 .77 0 19. Salary levels designed co attract and keep qualified 

personnel. 

II. PRINCIPLES RELATED TO TEACHERS AND 
TEACHER COMPETENCE 

6.47 .88 0 20. Teachers with native or near-native competence in speaking 

the foreign language , 

6.37 1.05 .01 21. Teachers with native or near-native competence in reading 

the foreign language* 

6.06 1.16 .01 22. Teachers with native or near-native competence in writing 

the foreign language . 

5.22 1»64 .01 23. Teachers with native or near-native competence in speaking 

the student's i;iative language. 

5.33 1.57 0 24. Teachers with native or near-native competence in reading 

the student's native language. 

4.99 1.67 .01 25. Teachers with native or near-native competence in writing 

the student's native language. 

4.85 1.7 .03 26. Teachers trained in general pedagogy. 

5.52 1.38 .01 27. Teachers competent in the linguistics of the foreign 

language . 

4.98 1.62 .01 28. Teachers competent in the linguistics of the student's 

native language. 

6.03 1.38 0 29. Teachers competent in language pedagogy. 

^5 
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Principles Related to Teachers and 
Teacher Competence (Cont*d) 



TOTAL 


SAMPLE 






X 


cr— 


7o(-l) 






5.02 


1.57 


.01 


30. 


Teachers competent in linguistics. 


R5.38 
14.73 


1.34 
1.74 


0 
.01 


31. 


Teachers competent in literature. 


6.24 


1.12 


0 


32. 


Patience of the teacher. 


6.1 


1.23 


.01 


33. 


Agreeable manner. 


5.37 


1.55 


.01 


34. 


Absence of distracting mannerisms. 


6.5 


.93 


0 


35. 


Conscientiousness of the teacher in lesson preparation. 


6.41 


1.02 


0 


36. 


Maintenance of control of the class at all times. 


6.45 


.96 


0 


37. 


Encouragement of students by the teacher. 


6.23 


1.16 


0 


38. 


Tact during correction. 


6.27 


1.19 


.01 


39. 


Prevention of ridicule of students by each other. 


6.33 


l.OV 


0 


40. 


Rapport with the students. 


5.57 


1.37 


0 


41. 


Availability of the teacher for conferences outside the 
class . 


5.55 


1.31 


.01 


42. 


Stylistic appropriateness of the teacher's utterances 
(avoidance of over-precise, over-deliberate delivery). 


5.25 


1.42 


0 


43. 


Insistence on stylistically appropriate utterances from 
the students. 


6.18 


1.11 


.01 


44. 


Unambiguous reference to error being corrected. 


6.23 


1.12 


0 


45. 


Requiring accurate repetition by the student after the 
correction of his error. 


5.1 


1.65 


.01 


46. 


Requiring repetition of corrected sentences from student 
other than the one who has made the error. 


4.59 


1.89 


.18 


47. 


Attention drawn to all student errors. 


5.61 


1.40 


.03 


48. 


Selection of errors for correction on the basis of 



relevance to the day's lesson material. 



ERIC 



34 



Principles Related to Teachers and 
Teacher Competence (Cont'd) 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



X 




%(-l) 








1 36 


01 

• V X 




ocxcL.uxun u' cLLQxb xor correction on cne oasis or cneir 
importance in the over-all functioning of the language 
(e.g. their semantic, social and formal significance). 


4.71 


1.54 


.02 


50. 


Adherence to basic lesson plan. 


5.22 


1.72 


.05 


51. 


Order of recitation not predictable. 


5.33 


1.67 


.04 


52. 


Allotment of equal attention to all students. 


6 20 


1.07 


0 




ivc oUUJL XLi XLlc o o • llic lioc OX liLipXallLlcU Opp Ox U Uni U 165 CO 

illustrate points mentioned. 


5.65 


1.39 


.01 


54. 


Varied demands made on students to compensate for dif- 
ferences in their relative proficiency. 


6.49 


.89 


0 


55. 


Maintenance of interest among the students. 
TTT rnTfR^F np<;TnN 

XXX. \j\)\jl\OvU l/£iOXV7iN 


fi 1 


1 14 

X • X*T 


0 




X Li LX U ULiL. L X ULl UX LlcW lUaLcXlclX ILl LcXUlo UX aXXCaUy XamillaX 

material. 


6.1 


1.14 


0 


57. 


Gradual introduction of new material. 


5.5 


1.52 


.02 


58. 


Beginning class session with review of material covered 

XLi UXCL^-CUXLlg oCooXULl* 


S 1 


1 75 

X • / -* 




SQ 


nnnin^ PliJCC cocci on t.ti f*V^ l*Olfio t.t r\ ^ m of*Q**ioi rwi ^ A 
XiLiUXLig UXdoo bcooXULl WH-il xcVlcw ox maLcxlaX COVcxcU 

during class session. 


5.1 


1.61 


.02 


60. 


Memorization. 


4.97 


1.75 


.03 


61. 


Memorization of dialogues. 


5.53 


1.58 


.01 


62. 


Memorization of "basic sentences." 


2.9 


1.73 


.45 


63. 


Memorization of vocabulary lists. 


3.84 


1.68 


.04 


64. 


Memorization of poems. 


3.48 


1.62 


.05 


65. 


Memorization of folklore materials (e.g. proverbs). 


3.02 


1.82 


.26 


66. 


Memorization of grammatical rules. 




.97 
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Course Design (Cont'd) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



X 




%(-l) 






5.46 


1.52 


.01 


67. 


Planned introduction of phonological elements. 


Ui 


1 • / J 




00. 


Treatment or phonological elements in a sequence related 
to order of occurrence in dialogue or basic sentence 
material. 


5.32 


1.51 


.02 


69. 


Introduction of phonological elements through minimal 
pairs. 


J.J 


1 QQ 


. d.1 


70. 


Introduction of phonological elements as isolated sounds 


4.84 


1.79 


.08 


71. 


Introduction of phonological elements by contrasting 
foreign language sounds with native language sounds. 


5.14 


1.65 


.01 


72. 


The use of discrimination training techniques to teach 
phonological elements . 


3.69 


1.96 


.09 


73. 


Use of phonological transcription by the teacher. 


2.98 


1.84 


.21 


74. 


Use of phonological transcription by the student. 


5.38 


1.56 


.03 


75. 


Coverage of all important features of the grammar ap- 
propriate to the class level. 


5.35 


1.71 


.04 


76. 


Introduction of grammatical elements in a logical se- 
quence. 


6. 2 


1.1 


0 


77. 


Appropriateness of vocabulary to the situations in which 
it will be used. 


5. 1 


1.82 


.03 


78. 


Introduction of vocabulary items in a logical sequence. 


5.12 


1.7 


.01 


79. 


Order of introduction of vocabulary items based on 
frequency of occurrence. 


6.1 


1.21 


0 


80. 


Introduction of vocabulary in situational context. 


6.03 


1.36 


0 


81. 


Introduction of vocabulary in sentences. 


5.93 


1.31 


.01 


82. 


Introduction of vocabulary in sentences which illustrate 
the meaning. 


5.68 


1.32 


0 


83. 


Use of successive sentences in context. 


5.10 


1.47 


.02 


84. 


Using non-language stimuli. 



er|c 
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Course Desig n (Cont'd) 



TOTAL SAMPl-I 



X 




%(-l 


5.17 


1.48 


.01 


4.78 


1.72 


.03 


4.75 


1.76 


.05 


5.59 


1.44 


.01 


5.48 


1.59 


.02 


3.22 


1.81 


.39 


3.55 


2.12 


.34 


5.59 


1.83 


.07 


5.40 


1.70 


.04 


5.49 


1.54 


.04 


3.84 


2.10 


.24 


4.46 


1.83 


.06 


6.09 


1.13 


0 


5.60 


1.69 


.03 


5.41 


1.41 


0 


3.19 


1.70 


.18 


3.76 


1.76 


.12 



Use of fictional situations to elicit utterances in the 
target language. 

Use of pantomime to elicit utterances in the foreign 
language. 

Use of pantomime to explain what something means. 

Use of visual aids to elicit utterances in the foreign 
language. 

Use of vidual aids to explain what something means. 

Concentration on one aspect of the language (pronunciation, 
vocabulary, gr^ammar) during a given class hour. 

Immediate introduction of standard orthography. 

Delay of introduction of standard orthography until some 
proficiency is attained in the spoken language. 

Presentation of the standard orthography in relation to 
the sound system. 

Reading drills designed to elicit correct responses to 
foreign language orthography (e.g. English speakers may 
know that the German letter v represents an f sound, 
but still read it as if it were the English letter v.). 

Use of classtime for written exercises at elementary 
stages of instruction. 

Use of classtime for written exercises at advanced 
stages of instruction. 

Consideration given prosodic features, e.g. intonation. 

Emphasis on conflicting native and foreign structures. 

Stylistic appropriateness of use of the foreign language. 

Use of tongue-twisters in teaching pronunciation. 

Use of sentences in which the sounds occur with abnormally 
high frequency (e.g. Let's leave little Lily alone .). 



ERIC 
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Course Design (Cont'd) 


TOTAL 


SAMPLE 






X 


cr- 


U-i) 






3.31 


1.79 


.34 


102. 


Use of devices such as unnatural stress and word division 
while drawing the student's attention to specific features 
or making corrections. 


6.53 


.94 


0 


103. 


Use of oral drills. 


6.38 


1.04 


0 


104. 


Use of oral conversion exercises (e.g. from negation to 
affirmation) . 


6.35 


1.03 


0 


105. 


Use of oral substitution exercises (e.g. There is no 
money - tnere is no bread.). 


6.04 


1.35 


.01 


106. 


Use of oral cued response exercises (the teacher supplies 
part of the response). 


6.41 


.88 


0 


107. 


Use of oral question-answer exercises in the foreign 
language . 


6.08 


1.17 


0 


108. 


Use of oral fluency drills (e.g. John is running, John 
is running to the store, John is running to the corner 










store.) . 








In items 109 - 128, (E) means "at elementary stages or instruc- 








tion. 


" (A) means "at advanced stages of instruction." 


R3.60 
13.85 


1.89 
2.05 


.31 
.31 


Iu9. 


Use of oral native-language to foreign-language transla- 
tion exercises. (E) 


R3.18 
13.27 


1.82 
1.89 


.35 
.36 


110. 


Use of v/ritten native-langu^.ge to foreign-language trans- 
lation exercises. (E) 


R3.99 
14.07 


1.87 
2.00 


.16 
.16 


111. 


Use of oral native-language to foreign-language transla- 
tion exercises. (A) 


R3.98 
13.91 


1 91 
1.94 


.12 
.13 


112. 


Use of written native-language to foreign-language trans- 
lation exercises. (A) 


R2.92 
13.05 


1.77 
1.81 


.36 
.36 


113. 


Use of oral foreign-language to native-language translji- 
tion exercises. (E) 


R2.80 
12.77 


1.67 
1.75 


.42 
.41 


114. 


Use of written foreign language to native-language trans- 
lation exercises. (E) 


ERIC 








40 










X 



r 



38 



TOTAL 



Course Design (Cont'd) 



SAMPLE 



%(-l) 



R3.24 
13.36 


1.92 
1.96 


.26 
.27 


R3.66 
13.57 


1,95 
1.93 


,26 
.28 


R4.40 
14,56 


1,86 
1.91 


,13 
.12 


R3.79 
13.94 


1,89 
1.92 


.18 
.19 


R5.55 
15.74 


1,47 
1.44 


.01 
.01 


R5.19 
15.27 


1,62 
1.68 


.01 
.02 


R4.93 
15. lA 


1,72 
1,72 


.03 
.03 


R4.53 
14.57 


l.-'4 
1.82 


.08 
.07 


R5.70 
1.5.88 


1.40 
1.35 


.01 
.01 


R5.39 
15.39 


1.56 
1.56 


.01 
,01 


R4.60 
14.81 


1.77 
1.77 


.06 
.07 


R4.06 
14.20 


1.90 
1.91 


.11 
.13 


R5.09 
15.26 


1.78 
1.73 


.03 
.04 


R4.77 
14.85 


1.88 
1.86 


.04 
.06 



115. Use of oral foreign-language to native-language transla- 
tion exercises. (A) 

116. Use of written foreign-language to native- language trans- 
lation exercises. (A) 

117 • Use of oral exercises allowing for latitude in response. (E) 



118. Use of written exercises allowing for latitude in re- 
sponse. (E) 

119. Use of oral exercises allowing for latitude in response. (A) 

120. Use of written exercises allowing for latitude in re- 
sponse. (A) 

121. Use of o"*-al exercises eliciting specific patterns but 
offering free choice of vocabulary. CE) 

122. Use of written exercises eliciting specific patterns but 
offering frev-^ choice of vocabulary, (E) 

123. Use of oral exercises eliciting specific patterns but 
offering free choice of vocabulary. (A) 

124. Use of written exercises eliciting specific patterns but 
offering free choice of vocabulary. (A) 

125. Use of oral exercises in which the only demand is that 
the response fit the situational context. (E) 

126. Use of writ-ten exercises in which the only demand is that 
the respon 2 fit the situational context. (E) 

127. Use of oral exercises in which the only demand is that 
the response fit the situational context. (A) 

128. Use of written exercises in which the only demand is that 
the response fit the situational context. (A) 



41 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



39 



Course Design (Cont'd) 



X ^ %(-l) 

3; 68 1.91 .17 129. Use of native- language sentences to elicit foreign- language 

equivalents. 

3.25 1.81 .28 130. Use of foreign- language sentences to elicit native-language 

equivalents . 

4.33 2.00 .18 131. Oral drills using rapid native- language sentences to 

elicit immediate foreign-language equivalents. 

3.77 1.78 .09 132. Analytic or descriptive statements about phonology. 

3.60 1.67 .10 133. Analytic or descriptive statements about vocabulary. 

4.24 1.75 .03 134. Analytic or descriptive statements about grammar. 

3.69 1.91 .17 135. Use of analytic or descriptive statements before drill. 

4,60 1.77 .03 136. Use of analytic or descriptive statements after drill. 

3.12 1.84 .35 137. Use of analytic or descriptive statements during drill. 

4.92 1.66 .02 138. Use of analytic or descriptive statements depending on 

complexity of pertinent aspect of language. 



5.87 


1.41 


0 


139. 


Use 


of audio-visual aids. 


5.06 


1.77 


.02 


140. 


Use 


of filmstrips as audio-visual aids. 


5.08 


1.73 


.02 


141. 


Use 


of slides as audio-visual aids. 


5.08 


1.69 


.02 


142. 


Use 


of films as audio-visual aids. 


5.34 


1.65 


.02 


143. 


Use 


of drawings as audio-visual aids. 


3.93 


1.96 


.04 


144. 


Use 


of models of the speech organs as audio-visual aids. 


4.36 


1.83 


.03 


145. 


Use 


of props as audio-visual aids (e.g. model villages). 


R5.19 
15.03 


1.51 
1.71 


.02 
.03 


146. 


Use 


of graded readers. 


R4.39 

14. 1;! 


1.78 
1.91 


.06 
.07 


147. 


Compulsory outside reading. 


6.19 


1.2 


.01 


148. 


Rel.' 


inship of subject matter of readings to student 



maturity. 



42 



40 



Course Design (Cont'd) 



TOTAL 
X CT- 
5.72 1.56 
5.21 1.59 



SAMPLE 

%(-l) 
.02 
.01 



5.65 


1.42 


.02 


151. 


3.26 


1.79 


.22 


152. 


5.91 


1.31 


.02 


153. 


5.44 


1.55 


.02 


154. 


4.90 


1.90 


.04 


155. 


4.49 


2.02 


.06 


156. 


5.47 


1.77 


.03 


157. 


5.81 


1.42 


.CI 


158. 








159. 


6. 13 


.99 


0 




6.18 


.93 


0 




5.87 


1.02 


0 




5.91 


1.10 


0 





149. Relationship of language of readings to student maturity. 

150. Readings distinguishing between formal and informal 
levels of usage. 

In rating the importance of items 151 - 158, disregard the rel- 
ative emphasis placed on reading skills in any program. 

151. Instructing the student in reading techniques. 



time. 



units rather than one sentence at a time. 



dictionary. 

Instructing the student in the use of a monolingual 
dictionary. 

Instructing the student in other wavs of handling un- 
familiar vocabulary in reading. 

Recommend ratios of oral to written work for intensive 
and for r^.gular courses, and rate the importance of the 
recommended ratios according to the value scale. 

a) at elementary stages 

regular (%) oral work to (%) written work 

intensive (%) oral work to (%) written work 

b) at advanced stages 

regular (%) oral work to (%) written work 

intensive (7o) 



oral work to (7o) 



written work 
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Course Design (Cont'd) 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



X %(.l) 



In rating items 160 - 166, disregard the relative emphasis 
placed on writing skill in any program. 



2.92 


1.89 


.51 


160. 


Use 


of 


free composition at elementary stages. 


5.37 


1.52 


.01 


161. 


Use 


of 


free composition at advanced stages. 


5.59 


1.51 


.01 


162. 


Controlled writing drills. 


5.18 


1.87 


.12 


163. 


Use 


of 


native- language model of good writing. 


5.09 


1.66 


0 


164. 


Use 


of 


dictation. 


5.01 


1.70 


.06 


165. 


Use 


of 


dictation to teach spelling. 


5.06 


1.66 


.04 


166. 


Use 


of 


dictation to fix phonological distinctions. 



TEXTUAL MATERIAL 

In items i'S? - 177 assume that a stage has been reached when 
printed m^;:3rial is used in at least some phases of instruction^ 

4.74 1*84 .10 167. Use ..I printed native-language equivalents of dialogues 

or bas>ic sentence materials, 

3.87 2,04 ,2 d. Use o^ printed native-] ^nguage equivalents of dialogues 

or b ^"-'^ seuuc.icd materials preceding the foreign- 
langucig.i text. 

4.13 1.99 .15 169. Use of printed native-language equivalents of dialogues 

or basic sentence materials following the foreign- 
language text. 



3.98 


2.00 


.15 


170. 


Use 


of printed native -language summaries of dialogues. 


4.92 


1.76 


.08 


171. 


Text of oral drills available to the student. 


2.43 


1.60 


.43 


172. 


Use 


of printed translations of readings. 


2. ''6 


1.43 


.58 


173. 


Use 


of printed literal translations. 


2.32 


1.52 


.54 


174. 


Use 


of printed interlinear translations. 


2.46 


1.54 


.46 


175. 


Use 


of printed interlinear translations as a prompting 



device. 



44 



42 



Course Design (ContM) 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



Y 
A 


<r 








1 80 




176 




1 7? 




1 77 


5.54 


1.51 


.01 


178. 


5.34 


1.73 


.01 


179. 


J« o 


1 s? 


9 \J L 


X OvJ * 


4.77 


1.83 


.06 


181. 


5.61 


1.49 


0 


182. 


5.(31 


1.54 


0 


183. 


6.50 


1.00 


0 


184. 


5.93 


1.38 


.01 


185. 


4.39 


1.86 


.10 


186. 


3.02 


2.23 


.34 


187. 


3.90 


1.92 


.10 


188. 








1 M 


5.93 


1.23 


0 


190. 


4.78 


1.76 


0 


191. 


5.03 


1-58 


.01 


192. 


5.72 


1.44 


.01 


193. 


6.07 


1.31 


0 


194. 



CULTURE 

184* Presentation of authentic cultural information. 

Presentation of authentic cultural inform/' .on i 
of a regular language lesson. 

Use of native- language in presenting cultural ii 
at elementary stages of instruction. 

Use of native-language in presenting cultural ii 
at advanced stages of instruction. 

Use of foreign-language in presenting cultural : 
tion at elementary stages of instruction. 

Use of foreign-language in presenting cultural : 
tion at advanced stages of instruction. 



formation, 

193, Arranging personal contact with native speakers. 

Coordination of these presentations into an intc| 
program. 
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IV. TESTING 
AEMITTANCE TO THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



Admittance to the foreign language program on the basis 
of a standardized language aptitude test. 

Admittance on the basis of auditory skills (e.g. dis- 
crimination) . 

Admittance on the basis of an interview testing the 

capacity of the student to mimic foreign sounds. 

198. Admittance on the basis of an English proficiency test. 



the foreign language teacher. 

GROUPING : Placement of students on the basis of aptitude 
and/or proficiency tests. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a language aptitude test 
score. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a general proficiency 
test in the foreign language > 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency test in 
pronunciation. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency tejt in 
grammar. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency test in 
vocabulary. 

Ability grouping on the basis of a proficiency test in 
composition writing. 

TESTS ADMINISTERED DURING FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSE 



X 


(T 


%(-l) 




R4.49 
15.26 


1.90 
1.86 


.\i 
.10 


195. 


R4. 13 
14.73 


1.78 
1.86 


.12 
.11 


1 QA 


R3.53 
13.94 


1.78 
1.84 


.16 
.15 


197. 


R3. 11 
13.29 


1.85 
1.99 


.31 
.31 


198. 


R3.97 
14.18 


1.93 
1.99 


.20 
.19 

• 


199. 


R4.67 
15.13 


1.63 
1.69 


.07 
.07 


200. 


R5.41 
15.69 


1.41 
1.37 


.02 
.02 


201. 


j\o # / u 

14.14 


1 71 

1.78 


CM 

.06 


?.02. 


R3.51 

13 74 


1.69 

1 7'i 


.10 

1 1 
.11 


203. 


R3.21 
13.46 


1.64 
1.70 


.16 
.16 




R3.38 
13.58 


1.70 
1.78 


.16 
.18 


205. 


R4.54 
15.14 


1.88 
1.82 


.05 
.04 


206. 


R3.99 
14.40 


1.86 
1.91 


.07 
.06 


207. 
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Testing (Cont'd) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



X ^ %(-l) 



R3.36 


1.80 


.19 


13.56 


1.87 


.20 


R3.44 


1.77 


.15 


13.71 


1.84 


. 17 


R3.26 


1.87 


.14 


13.49 


1.93 


.17 


R4.90 


1.77 


.04 


14.91 


1.84 


.04 


R3.95 


1.81 


.09 


14.13 


1.85 


.09 


R3.45 


1.80 


.19 


13.49 


1. 75 


. 19 


R3.74 


1.81 


.13 


13.67 


1.84 


.13 


R3.76 


1.82 


.09 


13.71 


1.90 


.10 


R4.87 


2.26 


.20 


14.88 


2.26 


.20 


R4.83 


1.95 


.07 


15.09 


1.91 


.07 


R4.52 


1.91 


.09 


14.49 


1.93 


.10 


a)6.11 


1.17 


0 


b)6.38 


.89 


0 


c)4.97 


1.53 


0 


d)5.49 


1.28 


0 


a)6.51 


.78 


0 


b)6.62 


.69 


0 


c)4.75 


1.64 


0 


d)5.17 


1.49 


0 



208* Weekly administration of vocabulary tests. 

209. Weekly administration of grammar tests. 

210. Weekly administration of composition-writing tests. 

^ Bi-monthly administration of tests on ail the covered 
material. 

212. Bi-monthly administration of pronunciation tests. 

213. Bi-monthly administration of vocabulary tests. 

214. Bi-monthly administration of grammar tests. 

215. Bi-monthly administration •"'f composition-writing tests. 

216. One mid- term exam on all the covered material. 

217. Weekly tests in addition to mid-term tests. 

218. Bi-monthly tests in addition to mid-term tests. 

219. ) Rate on the value scale the importance of each skill fo: 
j testing purposes. 

) regular Speaking; Listening; Writing; Reading, 
intensive Speaking; Listening; Writing; Reading. 
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Testing (Cont'd) 



TESTS ADMINISTERED AT THE END OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSE 



TOTAL 


SAMPLE 






V 

A 










a)5.22 


].74 


.06 


220. 


Final exams designed bv the foreisn ianeuaee teacher for 


b)4.50 


1.79 


. 10 




his own class. 


c;4* 73 


1. 80 


.08 






d)4.51 


1. 75 


. 07 




regular (a) nn Tirnniinci ^it*! nn • (\\\ nn T7nr»ahii1 a7""\7' 


e)5,57 


1. 66 


. 03 




( c J nil ffr flmrrflr • (Hi nn c nmr»n q i t* i nn — t*rr i t* i no' • 


28 


1 "7 0 
1. /Z 


. 03 




( e J ffpnerfll nr^il pv^imQ • i t\ c^^n^kT^al tTT*"? t't'^an ovomc 


a)5.02 


1.73 


.09 


221. 


Final exams designed in cooperation with the administra- 


b)4.53 


1.70 


. 12 




tion to provide a standard test applicable to all classes. 


c)4.71 


1.71 


.10 




d)4.44 


1.76 


. 10 




regular (a) on pronunciation; (b) on vocabulary; 


e)5,41 


1.68 


.05 




(c) on grammar; (d) on composition-writing; 


f)5.29 


1.64 


.05 




(e) general oral exams; (f) general written exams. 


a)5.88 


1.41 


.03 


222. 


Use of standardized tests such as the MLA-Cooperative 


b)5.69 


1.52 


.03 




Foreign Language Tests on: 


c)5.67 


1.41 


.02 






d)5.41 


1.55 


.03 




regular (a) listening comprehension; (b) speakin'^^ 










(c) reading; (d) writing. 










EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


3.06 


1.45 


.39 


223. 


Evaluation based on tests only. 


3.22 


1.58 


.35 


224. 


Evaluation based on class performance only. 


2,82 


1.61 


.45 


225. 


Evaluation based on final exams only. 


4.56 


1.68 


.20 


226. 


Evaluation based on tests and class performance only. 


3.54 


1 (."i 

i. Dj 


.31 


227. 


Evaluation based on tests and final exams only. 


3.88 


i.59 


. 25 


228. 


Evaluation based on class performance and final exams 










only. 


6.74 


.82 


.01 


229. 


Evaluation based on tests, class performance, and final 










exams , 










V, CLASSROOM AND CLASSES 


4.99 


1,96 


.01 


230. 


Accessibility of the classroom. 


6. 20 


1.22 


0 


231, 


Adequacy of the acoustics. 
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Classroom and Classes (Cont'd) 



TOTAL 


SAMPLE 




X 


a" 


%(-l) 




6.17 


1.25 


.01 


232. 


5.89 


1.33 


0 


233. 


6.00 


1.30 


0 


234. 


3* OX 


1 A9 


.02 


235. 


6.13 


1.21 


0 


236. 


6.16 


1.22 


0 


237. 




1 CO 


0 


238. 


0. h3 


1 • U 1 


0 


239. 








240. 


3.54 


1.12 






6.17 


1.03 


0 




2.35 


.82 


0 




6.41 


.87 


0 




5.65 


1.22 


.01 


241. 


5.31 


1.35 


.01 


242. 


6.04 


1.33 


.03 


243. 


5.47 


1.80 


.02 


244. 


5.14 


1.85 


.06 


245. 


4.73 


1.91 


.06 


246. 


5.95 


1.40 


.02 


247. 


6.71 


.65 


.01 


248. 



Adequacy of the lighting. 

Comfortable temperature. 

Flexibility of the seating arrangements. 

Adequacy of the ventilation. 

Adequacy of the classroom size. 

Attractiveness of the general appearance. 

Presence of a blackboard. 

Recommend an optimum number of students per class for 
regular and intensive courses and rate the importance 
of your recommendation according to the value scale. 
Consider that classes should be limited to 5, 10, 15 
or 30 students. 

a) xogular : (no.) ^ students 

b) intensive: (no.) students 

Homogeneity of the classes in language proficiency. 
Homogeneity of the classes in aptitude. 

VI. LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY 



ERIC 
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Language Laboratory (Cont'd) 



TOTAL 


SAMPLE 




X 


<r- 


U-i) 




4.90 


1.89 




c.Hy • 




1.39 


• U 1 










1 • 


2.58 


1.23 


• U 1 




5.99 


1.06 


u 


R 


1.90 


1.04 


,01 




5.79 


1.21 


0 


R 


1.61 


1.03 


.01 




2.69 


1.57 


.01 


I 


6.06 


1.10 


0 





Counting laboratory work as homework. 



"regular" and for "intensive" courses and rate the im- 
portance of the recommended ratios according to the 
value scale. 

Regular, 1st 

and 2nd sem . (No.) hour(s) lab weekly to five hours 

class weekly. 

Regular, 3rd 

and 4th sem . (No.) hour(s) lab weekly to three hours 

class weekly. 

Intensive (No.) hour(s) lab weekly to (No.) 

hour(s) class weekly. 

252. Recommend an optimum length for language laboratory 

periods (e.g. 30 minutes, 120 minutes) for students of 
university age or older, and rate the importance of 
the recommendation according to the value scale. 



6.14 


.99 


0 




Single sittings of (No.) minutes 


1.47 


.86 


0 




Sittings of (No.) minutes with (No.) 


5.72 


1.34 


0 




of (No.) minutes. 


6.36 


1.10 


.01 


253. 


Preventive maintenance program (e.g. periodic 










inspections, equipment performance tests, etc 


6.22 


1.19 


.01 


254. 


Emergency service facilities. 


6.15 


1.31 


.01 


255. 


Measures to prevent van'^alism or theft. 


6.46 


.98 


.01 


256. 


Tape cataloguing and distribution system. 










PHYSICAL FACILITIES, GENERAL 


5.45 


1.53 


.01 


257. 


Accessibility of building. 


5.50 


1.54 


.01 


258. 


Accessibility of room. 



breaks 
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Language Laboratory (Cont'd) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



Protection from distraction. 
Acoustic treatment of walls. 
Acoustic treatment of ceiling. 
Acoustic treatment of booths. 
Acoustic treatment of floors. 
Ease of operation of equipment. 
Reliability of equipment. 
Sound quality. 

"Professional" recording equipment for making master tape 

Recording studio. 

Fully equipped spare booths. 

Spare parts (e.g. *:ubes, microphone and .leadphone cords 
and plugs, etc.). 

Tape storage space. 

STAFF 

A laboratory director. 

A director competent in technical aspects of equipment. 

A director competent in language pedagogy. 

A director competent in materials design. 

A director competent in design and administration of 
learning experiments. 

Technician(s) responsible for daily maintenance. 

Technician(s) responsible for recording and editing tapes 

Monitor(s) (exclusive of teacher or supervisor, if any) 
whose sole duty is to help studeritr^ with routine equip- 
ment or administrative problems. 



X 


or' 


%(-l) 




6.14 


1. 20 


.01 


259. 


6.19 


1. 29 


0 


260. 


6,26 


1. 22 


0 


261. 


6.44 


1.06 


0 


262. 


5.56 


1. 59 


.01 


263. 


6.50 


. 89 


0 


264. 


6.73 


.65 


0 


265. 


6.65 


.74 


0 


266. 


6.10 


1. 23 


.01 


267. 


5.67 


1.47 


.01 


268. 


5.90 


1.34 


0 


269. 


6,25 


1.21 


0 


270. 


6.44 


.97 


0 


271. 


6.34 


1.18 


.01 


272. 


6.00 


1.34 


0 


273. 


5.74 


1.45 


.02 


274. 


5.30 


1.59 


.02 


275. 


5.14 


1.67 


.02 


276. 


6.03 


1.27 


0 


277. 


5.77 


1.41 


.01 


278. 


5.06 


1.88 


.03 


279. 



i 
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Language Laboratory (Cont'd) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



X 




%(-l) 






3.82 


1.58 


.03 


280. 


If your rating of item 279 is 3 or higher, recommend a 


5.41 


1.31 


0 




ratio of such monitors to students working in the 










laboratory, and rate the importance of the recommended 






















4.36 


2.03 


.07 


281. 


iiuLi J. uuj. V. ^ y v.*-'^L. xuo J. vc qj: Lcacncr or supervisor^ ir anv^ 










who also help(s) students with language problems. 


3.30 


1.55 


0 


282. 


If your rating of item 281 is 3 or higher, recommend a 


5.40 


1.41 


0 




ratio of such monitors to students working in the 










laboratory, and rate the importance of the recommended 










ratio according to the value scale. 










There should be 1 monitor to (No.) students. 










LABORATORY SYSTEMS AND FEATURES 








(Disregard comparative costs in items 283-286.) 


3.36 


2.06 


. 17 


283. 


General listening via loudspeaker. 


3. 21 


1.96 




284. 


Headphones, without features in items 285 and 286 below. 


5.93 


1.40 


.02 


285. 


Headphones plus microphone to enable the student to hear 










himself as he responds (audio-active system). 


5.77 


1.63 


.01 


286. 


Student can record his voice and play back the recording 










(listen-record-compare system) . 


5.05 


1.88 


.05 


287. 


A minimum of equipment at student position. 


5.03 


1.82 


.04 


288. 


A remote-controlled system. 


4.94 


1.83 


.05 


289. 


A single master tape is played from a central location. 


5.04 


1.89 


.04 


290. 


Each student has his own tape. 


4.28 


1.84 


.06 


291. 


Students in the same class listen to the same material. 


5.93 


1.36 


.01 


292. 


Provision for student learning at his own pace. 


6.48 


1.03 


.01 


293. 


Teacher can listen to individual students from a central 



location (monitoring facilities). 



S2 
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Language Laboratory (Cont'd) 



TOTAL 


SAMPLE 






X ^ 


%(-l) 






4.77 1.96 


.06 


294. 


Monitor 


6.31 1.25 


.01 


295. 


Teacher 



294. Monitor can listen to student at student position. 

Teacher at central location can communicate with € 
student individually (intercom facilities). 



5.90 


1.42 


.02 


296. 


Teacher can set up various groups for separate listenin 


5.74 


1.58 


.02 


297. 


Teach.jr can communicate with different groups. 


6.31 


1.34 


.01 


298. 


Teacher can address every one in the laboratory (ail-ca 
feature) . 


5.00 


1.74 


.02 


299. 


Reel-to-reel manual tape threading. 


4.10 


1.93 


.11 


300. 


Tape cartridge system. 


4.28 


1.90 


.03 


301. 


Tape speed of 7 1/2 inches per second. 


4.82 


1.82 


.03 


302. 


Tape speed of 3 3/4 inches per second. 


2.60 


1.69 


. 20 


303. 


Tape speed of 1 7/8 inches per second. 


5.84 


1.40 


.01 


304. 


Facilities for individual speaking tests. 


4.96 


1.89 


.06 


305. 


Facilities for group-speaking tests. 
TAPED MATERIAL 


5.90 


1.35 


0 


306. 


Stylistic appropriateness. 


6.39 


.94 


0 


307. 


Naturalness . 


6.03 


1.36 


0 


308. 


Experienced performers as models. 


5.75 


1.48 


.04 


309. 


Tapes distinguishing between language for listening and 
language for imitation. 


6.63 


.79 


0 


310. 


Use of native-speakers as models on tape. 


4.53 


1.75 


.13 


311. 


Use of near-native speakers as models on tape. 


5.64 


1.50 


.03 


312. 


Use of speech of various tempos. 


6,50 


.90 


0 


313. 


Use of a variety of native voices. 


6.47 


1.00 


0 


314. 


Use of male and female voices. 
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Language Laboratory (Cont'd) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 

X ^ %(-l) 

5#13 1*70 .01 315. Use of voices of speakers in different age categories. 

5«86 1.26 0 316. Use of recorded dialogues. 

6.39 .99 0 317. Use of different speakers for different roles in dialogue. 

4.47 1.87 .03 318. Inclusion of realistic sound effects. 

4.98 1.68 .03 319. Use of taped dialogues designed to allow pa*"ticipation 

of the student as one of the speakers. 

6.26 1.11 0 320. Use of taped drills exercises. 

6.56 .85 .01 321. Use of measured pauses during which the student responds. 

4.92 1.68 .01 322. Use of actual news broadcast and actual speeches. 

5.54 1.48 .01 323. Use of classroom lesson material as laboratory script. 

5.79 1#36 .01 324. Use of remedial tapes. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

TITLE AND NAME 

AGE 

PERMANENT POSITION 

INSTITUTION 

ADDRESS 

UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE 

HIGHEST GRADUATE DEGREE 

YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE_ 
LANGUAGE (S) TAUGHT 



IN (FIELD(S) OF CONCENTRATION) 



IN (FIELD(S; OF CONCENTRATION; 



r <^ 

mc 



ri5 



